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(Concluded from our last number.) 


away from comparative seclusion and retirement, she leaves her charms 
behind her ; and if, at the same time, she is debarred from access to books ; 
by what means, through what channels, is she to obtain the knowledge so 
indispensable for the fit discharge of maternal and domestic duties, and for 
rendering herself an enlightened companion for intelligent men ? Without 
books, except in cases of extraordinary natural endowment, she will be 
doomed to relative ignorance and incapacity. Nor can her daughters, in 
their turn, escape the same fate ; for their minds will be weakened by the 
threefold cause of transmission, inculcation, and example. Steady results 
fullow from steady causes ; under such influences, therefore, if not averted, 
ihe generations must deteriorate from the positive to the superlative, in 
ental feebleness and imbecility. 

But, far above and beyond all special qualifications for special pursuits, 
is the importance of forming to usefulness and honor, the capacities which 
are common to all mankind. The endowments that belong to all are of 
tar greater consequence, than the peculiarities of any. The practical farm- 
er, the ingenious mechanic, the talented artist, the upright legislator or 
judge, the accomplished teacher, should be only modifications or varieties 
of the original man. ‘The man is the trunk ; occupations and professions 
are only different qualities of the fruit it should yield. There are more of 
the same things to be taught to all, and learned by all, than there are of 
cillerent things to be imparted, distriputively, to classes consisting of a 
iw. The development of the common nature ; the cultivation of the 
-vrus of intelligence, uprightness, benevolence, truth, that belong to all ; 
uese are the principal, the aim, the end; while special preparations for 
tue field or the shop, for the forum or the desk, for the land or the sea, 
are but incidents. 

In the first place, it is requisite, that every man, considered merely as a 
ian, and without reference to station or occupation, should know some- 
tung of his own bodily structure and organization, of whose marvellous 
‘orkmanship, it is said, that it is fearfully and wonderfully made ; wonder- 
July, because the infinite wisdom and skill, manifested in the adjustment 
and expansion of his frame, tend to inspire the mind with devotion, and a 
‘eligious awe ; and fearfully, because its exquisite mechanism is so con- 
‘antly exposed to peril and destruction, from all the objects and ele- 
cuts around him, that precaution or fear is the hourly condition of his 
e\istence, 

Did each individual know, what, with a few suitable books, he might 
‘asily learn, on what observances and conditions the Creator of the body 
vas made its health and strength to depend ; did he know, that his corporeal 
rame Is a general system, made up by the union of many particular sys- 
‘ems ; the nervous, the muscular, the bony, the arterial, the venous, the 
‘umonary, the digestive ; that all these bear certain fixed relations to each 
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other, and to the objects and elements of the external world ; it is incon. 
ceivable, how much of disease, and pain, and premature death, would be 
averted ; from how much imposition he would be saved, and how much the 
powers of useful labor, and the common length of life, would be increased 
i:ven from the extension of knowledge on these subjects, within the Jas: 
century, the average length of life has increased one quarter ; and yet. ;; 
now reaches to but little more than half of threescore years and tep. 
Hlow many persons, annually, are killed by the carbonic gas of burnin: 
charcoal, when, did they know of its existence, or how it is formed, the, 
would as soon swallow arsenic, as inhale it! How much property is ay- 
nually destroyed by spontaneous combustion, through an ignorance of the 
circumstances that cause it! What a population of spectres, and ghosts, 
and apparitions, has been driven from the abodes of all intelligent men, and 
might be annihilated, with regard to all mankind, by a knowledge of the 
reflection and refraction of light, and of a few other simple laws of Nature ! 
Those terrific races, that once swarmed the earth, have ceased their visits. 
where a few of those principles of science are understood, which every 
child, if supplied with the means, might easily learn. How pertinaciously 
have the most diffusive blessings been resisted,—such as the use of light- 
ning conductors, and vaccination,—because devout but ignorant people 
supposed, that, to ward off death, when it came under violent forms, was 
an impious defiance of the will of Heaven; as though it were not the 
primary will of Heaven, that we should use the means of self-preservation, 
which it has graciously given us. It is not long since, that, in one of our 
most intelligent cities, a splendid granite church took fire ; and, when it was 
found impossible to extinguish the flames in its interior, the chief-engineer 
forbade the engine-men to play upon the walls, because he well knew, that 
water thrown upon heated granite would decompose it, and he wished to 
save the materials ; but hundreds of others, ignorant of this fact, but only 
knowing that the engineer belonged to a different religious denomination 
from the worshippers at the church, attributed the prohibition to his spite 
against an opposing sect of Christians ; and, while he took the measure 
which, alone, could save the property, they supposed he was maliciously 

delighting himself with the sight of its destruction. In Scotland, during 
the last century, the introduction of mills, for winnowing grain, was violent- 
ly opposed. The whole argument took a theological cast. It was urged, 
on one side, that the use of a winnowing-mill was a resistance of the Divine 
will, because it prevented the wind from ‘blowing where it listeth.” But, 
on the other side, it was gravely answered, that, to prevent the wind from 
‘‘blowing where it listeth,”’ only contravened the will of the ‘‘ Prince ot 

the power of the air,’ and was, therefore, not only lawful, but laudable. 
Profit and convenience coming to the support of the latter argument, tt 
prevailed. These are specimens, only of the most gross and sottish ignor- 
ance. Its less palpable forms are indefinitely more numerous, and their 
consequences, in the aggregate, indefinitely more disastrous. Let any one 
read such a work as that of Dick ‘On the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 

and he will be able to form some idea, how intimately the private, personal 
happiness of a people is connected with its intelligence. ; 

But these illustrations are endless. The real fact to be pondered is, that, 
without diffusing information amongst the people, we shall go on, in the 
same way, smiling at the follies of the last generation, and furnishing anec- 
dotes for the next. There are innumerable ways, in which a knowledge 0! 
the material world would gladden the obscurest dwelling in the land, and 
disburden the heart of the humblest individual, of fears, anxieties, and sor- 
rows. There are innumerable ways, in which an instructed and enlightened 
man turns the course of Nature to his profit, and delight, and daily comfort, 
which an ignorant man would no more think of, than a savage would think 
of burning anthracite coal in the Winter, to warm him, and of preserving 
ice over Summer, to cool him. 
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All children might learn something of Natural History. This department 
presents an immense variety of objects, calculated to develop their observ- 
ing and comparing faculties, at a period of life, when these faculties are 
more active than ever afterwards, and to store the mind with an abundance 
of materials, for the judging and reasoning powers to act upon. ‘To por- 
tions of this class of objects, divines and moralists are perpetually referring, 
in order to illustrate the power, and wisdom, and perfections, of God ; and 
vet, how nearly lost are all such illustrations upon minds, that know nothing 
of those laws of vegetable life, which clothe ‘‘the lilies of the field” in a 
beauty beyond the regal glory of Solomon, nor of that animal mechanism, 
that saves the ‘‘ sparrow” fromm falling. 

The biography of great and good men is one of the most efficient of all 
influences, in forming the character of children ; for, as they are prone to 
imitate what they admire, it unconsciously directs, while it delights, them. 
Let the mind be supplied with definite, exact ideas, on any subject, and we 
all know, by experience, that, when an analagous case arises, the related 
ideas with which we were familiar before, will instantaneously spring up in 
tie mind, by the law of association. And, when correct ideas present them- 
selves spontaneously, in this way, they are, to say the least, far more likely 
to be embodied in action, than if they had first to be laboriously sought out. 
Especially is this true in emergencies ; and how many of the follies and 
imprudences of men are first committed, on emergencies so sudden, as to 
exclude reflection. On such occasions, to have prototypes of moral excel- 
lence in the mind is something like having precedents or examples, in the 
practical concerns or business of life. Although it is a great truth, that all 
minds have the capacity of distinguishing between right and wrong, yet life 
presents innumerable instances, where the application of these principles is 
attended with serious difficulty. In such cases, mere ignorance is always 
the souree of error, and often of ruin. And how many excellent men have 
lived, how many illustrious examples have been set, of which, only a very 
few of the more favored children of this State have ever heard ; all others, 
therefore, being not so much as invited to follow in the same radiant paths. 
Why should the examples of benevolence, of probity, of devotion to truth, 
be lost to so many of our children, whom they might fire with a correspon- 
ding love of excellence ? Here are real examples of real men, and are, 
therefore, possible and imitable ; and, to the unsophisticated mind of a child, 
there is as great a difference between real and fictitious personages, as 
there is to a merchant, between real and fictitious paper. There never was 
sich an argument, in favor of furnishing biographical and scientific truth 
ior children, and against that mass of fictions, which are given them for 
trae stories, and not as media or illustrations, merely, as the simple ques- 
tion, which ingenuous children so often ask, when reading or hearing a 
narrative, Is it true? It ought to be remembered, that, in all the objects 
and operations of Nature, and in the lives of genuine men, we converse with 
God, and with the course of his providence, at first hand, and not with 
mock-shows, and counterfeits, and hearsays. 

_ There is another kind of reading, which all must admit to be of the very 
highest importance to our citizens, and of which they are almost universally 
ihorant ; I mean our ante-revolutionary history. Few, even of our edu- 
vated men, can claim any familiarity with it ; yet there, our free institu- 
ions germinated. Never, in any other place, nor at any other time, have 
ihe great principles of civil and religious liberty been so ably discussed, or 
been sustained by such heroic trials and sacrifices, as between the first 
colonization of this country, and the peace of 1783. Our country’s inde- 
pendence, the birth of a free people,—one of the greatest epochs in the his- 
ory of the human race,—was the result. Every boy, who is not ruined by 
false course of instruction, passes through a state of mind, between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one, when a study of the principles and deeds, 
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recorded in that history, would give him some adequate idea what Liberty 
aud Law are, what they have cost, and what they are worth. / 

But, when we turn trom the outward and material world, to the inward 
and spiritual lite, a wider field for improvement opens betore us ; for, out 
of the invisible recesses of the mind, come all the mighty changes wrought 
by human power. When an uninstructed person looks upon the outward 
form of a man, he thinks nothing of the skilfully adjusted organs, nor of 
the mysterious functions of vitality, within it. The vibrating nerves which 
convey sensation and volition, the contracting muscle, the flowing blood, 
the health and strength giving processes of nutrition, the dilating Jungs. 
with their adaptations to each other, are all hidden from his untaught gaze. 
So, when an ignorant man regards the operations of the mind, he discerns 
only a tumultuary, conflicting tide of wishes and terrors, of pleasures and 
pains, of doubts and purposes, rising, contending, and subsiding, without 
order or law. He takes no cognizance of the different powers and facul- 
ties with which he has been endowed ; of their relative supremacy, of their 
different spheres of action, nor of their adaptations to his temporal condi- 
tion ; and hence, when he obeys their impulses, it is without the approval 
of conscience, and when he commands them, it is without the discrimina- 
tions of reason. Every child, towards the close of his minority, has time 
and capacity enough, could he be furnished with the means, to acquire 
much of the knowledge, enjoined in that ancient precept, so universally 
celebrated and sanctioned, ‘‘ Know thyself.”’ 

But, after all, those blessings of knowledge, combined with well-directed 
feelings, which cannot be enumerated, are infinitely more than any language 
can express. The greater proportion of the stream of every man’s life is 
hidden in the silent breast, and never emerges into utterance, or action. 
Much as any one may be in the company of the world, he is much more in 
the company of his own consciousness, only. It is the perpetual inflowing 
of his secret reflections and emotions, that mingles sweet or bitter waters 
in the stream of every man’s existence. Whatever reaches the fountains 
of this stream, is, as far as possible, to be remembered, in plans for human 
amelioration. Few men have battles to fight, or senates to persuade, or 
kingdoms to rule ; but all have a spirit to be controlled, and to be brought 
into subjection to the social and Divine law. The intellect forces the great 
problems of existence, and futurity, and destiny, upon all; and none will 
question, that much depends upon human means, whether a man shall go 
through the world and out of it, elated by delusive hopes, or tormented by 
causeless fears. 

Among the agencies, that operate to these momentous ends, books, cer- 
tainly, cecupy a conspicuous place. Whoever has read modern biography, 
with a philosophic eye to the causes of the extraordinary characters it re- 
cords, must have observed the frequent references, that are made to some 
book, as turning the stream of life, at some critical point in its course. In 
one of Dr. Franklin’s letters, he says, that, when a boy, he met with a book 
entitled * Essays to do Good,’ which led to such a train of thinking, as 
had an influence on his conduct through life. Sir Walter Scott, in his wr- 
tings and letters, makes repeated and repeated mention of the fact, that he 
owed his power of painting past times, to the books which he read when 
young. The notorious Stephen Burroughs, a native of a neighboring State, 
relates, in his autobiography, that he was so inflamed with military ardor, by 
the perusal of ‘ Guy, Earl of Warwiek,’ that he ran away from his father, 
three times,—once before he was fourteen years of age,—and enlisted in a 
regiment of artillery. Twice he was reclaimed, but, at last, he succeeded 
in escaping ; and, in the camp, it has been sometimes said, commenced his 
lite of ignominy. Whoever looks deeper sees that that ignominious lite 
commenced, when he was reading a pernicious book. It would be easy t” 
fill pages with similar facts. ‘‘ When I see a house,’’ says Dr. Franklin, 
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«well furnished with books and newspapers,”’ (of course, he meant instruc- 
tive, and not mere partisan, ones, ) ‘‘ there I see intelligent and well-informed 
children; but, if there are no books nor papers, the children are ignorant, 
f not profligate.” It has been frequently remarked, by observing men, that 
towns, in which good libraries have been established, show a population of 
intelligence, superior to that of towns where none has existed. In a num- 
ber of towns, recent attempts, to establish libraries for grown people, have 
utterly failed. The men and women, not having acquired a taste for 
useful reading when children, have lost it for life. Let the same course be 
‘pllowed, in regard to the present children, and time is not more certain to 
uring the day, when they shall be men and women, than it is to bring the 
same feelings of indifference towards mental unprovement. On the other 
hand, | have never heard of a well-selected library for children which has 
tailed. from their want of interest in it. ; 

And in what way, except by furnishing good libraries to the people at 
large, can the reading of frivolous and useless books, of novels of the baser 
sort, and of that contaminating and pestilential class of works, which is 
now hawked around the country, creating moral diseases, or inflaming and 
aggravating Where it finds them, be prevented ? These books, no law can 
destroy, or reach. No power of persuasion can ever induce those, who have 
acquired a love of reading them, to abandon what gives them pleasure, with- 
out some equivalent of pleasure is proffered in its stead, But a supply of 
good books would confer far more than an equivalent. It would prove a 
remedy, where the disease exists, and an antidote, where it threatens. Let 
good books be read, and the taste for reading bad ones will slough off from 
the minds of the young, like gangrened flesh from a healing wound. Nor 
will any severity of legislative enactment, nor any vigilance in the adimin- 
istration of the law, ever succeed in the extirpation of gaming, shows, cir- 
cuses, theatres, and many low and gross forms of indulgence, without the 
introduction of some moral and intellectual substitutes. 

For the purpose of carrying out a plan of improvement, co-extensive with 
the wants of the community, and with the limits of the State, n0 system 
can be devised, at all comparable with the existing arrangement of school 
districts. Here, are corporate bodies, known to the law, already organized, 
and in operation. The schoolhouses are central points of minute subdi- 
visions of territory, which, in the aggregate, embrace every inch of ground 
inthe State. There are but few districts inthe State, which comprise more 
than a space of two miles square. On an average, they include less than 
that extent of territory. Here, then, are central points, at convenient dis- 
tances, distributed with great uniformity all over the Commonwealth, each 
one with a little group of children,—the hope and treasure of the State,— 
dependent upon it for all the means of public instruction, they are ever to 
enjoy. And these points, though now emitting so dim and feeble a light, 
inay be made luminous and radiant, dispelling the darkness, and filling the 
land witha glory, infinitely above regal splendor. Could the children, who 
are so widely scattered over the surface of the State,—laboring, even in 
their tender years, upon its hills and by its waterfalls,—could they assem- 
le, and present themselves before their rulers, and be, for a moment, en- 
‘ued with a vision of their coming fortunes, and speak of the life of toil “ 
which mos rn, of their poverty in the means of sell- 
eitinadion pga a og a — : coe Por their indifference to it ; 

, or, at is worse than poverty, ; 
‘ould they proclaim, that every passing day is uttering the irreversible or- 
les of their fate, who could resist the appeal? And can the thought of 
sich an appeal penetrate the heart, with less electric swiftness, because 
“ey cannot make it ? 
Were any mode to be now devised or discovered, by which the soil of 
Ne State could be made to yield fourfold its present harvests, with no ad- 
“tonal labor or expense ; or, by which, in some new mode of applying 
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water or steam power, a given expenditure of time and money would retury 
quadruple products in value or in quantity ; could there be found a dissent- 
ing voice, against its immediate adoption ? Yet, who will venture to say. 
that one fourth, or even one fortieth part, of the mental and moral energies 
of our children, is now put forth and expended in the wisest direction, or for 
the highest objects ? Were the earth beneath us found to be a rich maga- 
zine of mineral treasures, how speedily would the spirit of enterprise invest 
its capital and ply its enginery, in bringing those treasures to light, and in 
appropriating them to their respective uses! Why a more contented 
wastefulness of moral resources, than of mineral wealth? Were there 
wide tracts of the richest soils in the State unreclaimed, how soon would the 
hand of skilful husbandry enter and till them, and make them teem with Jux- 
uriant harvests! Yet, in the obscurest corners of the land, along the by- 
ways, and under the humblest roofs, there is buried talent, and the suppressed 
power of extended and godlike benevolence. Could a library, containing 
popular, intelligible elucidations of the great subjects of art, of science, 
of duty, be carried home to all the children inthe Commonwealth, it would 
be a magnet, to reveal the varied elements of excellence, now hidden in their 
souls. 

The State, in its sovereign capacity, has the deepest interest in this mat- 
ter. If it would spread the means of intelligence and self-culture over its 
entire surface, making them diffusive as sunshine, causing them to penetrate 
into every hamlet and dwelling, and, like the vernal sun, quickening into 
life the seeds of usefulness and worth, wherever the prodigal hand of Na- 
ture may have scattered them ; it would call into existence an order of 
men, who would establish a broader basis for its prosperity, and give a 
brighter lustre to its name ; who would improve its arts, impart wisdom to 
its counsels, and extend the beneficent sphere of its charities. Yet, not for 
its own sake, only, should it assume this work. It is a corrollary from th 
axioms of its Constitution, that every child, born within its borders, shall be 
enlightened. In its paternal character, the government is bound, even to 
those who can make no requital. Sacredly is it bound to develop all the 
existing Capacities, and to insure the utmost attainable welfare, of that vast 
crowd and throng of men, who, without being known, during life, beyond 
their neighboring hills, without leaving any enduring name behind them 
after death, still, by their life-long industry, fill up, as it were, drop by drop, 
the mighty stream of the country’s prosperity. In the heart of this mult- 
tude, dwell capacities of good, and possibilities of evil, wholly transcending 
the power of finite imagination to conceive. Here, are an inconceivable 
extent and magnitude of interests, sympathies, obligations ; here, are all the 
great instincts of humanity, working out their way to a greater or less mea- 
sure of good, according to the light they enjoy ; and, compared with this 
wide and deep mass of unrecorded life, all, that emerges into history and Is 
seen of man, is as nothing. To a superior being, to whom the world ap- 
pears as it really is, whose eye can see through it and around it, the su)- 
stance of its weal and woe lies here ; and ought not the means of know- 
ledge, and the incitements and the aids to virtue, to be co-extensive with 
this vast expanse and depth of wants and responsibilities ? . 

Again, it is believed that no barbarous nation has ever been known to his- 
tory, amongst whom any form of government had been established, which had 
not adopted specific measures to educate the heir of sovereignty, for the 
discharge of his regal duties. And can the obligation, to prepare for the re- 
sponsibilities attendant upon power, be less, where all the citizens, instead 
of one, are born to the inheritance of sovereignty ? By our institutions, the 
political rights of the father descend to his sons, in course of law. Bul 
the intellectual and moral qualifications, necessary for the discreet use °' 
those rights, are intransmissible by virtue of any statute. These are per 
sonal, not hereditary ; and are, therefore, to be taught anew, and learned 








’ 


anew, by each successive generation. Hence, as the work of education is 
never done, the means of education should never be withheld ; as the for- 
jer must be continually renewed, the latter must, as continually, be sup- 
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plied. - 
' The instruction and pleasure, which the parents themselves would expe- 


rience, from the establishment of a good library in their respective districts, 
are too important to be forgotten, and yet are so obvious, as to need only a 
passing reference. : 

jt seems to be the unanimous opinion of the teachers of all schools, wheth- 
er public or private, that a School Library would be a most valuable aux- 
iliary in interesting children in their studies. It would inspire the young 
with the desire to learn, that they might prepare themselves to enjoy what 
they saw was prized by others. Several of the rudimental studies could be 
invested, to the eye of the pupil, with new interest and usefuluess, by its 
means. If the facts or sentiments, contained in the reading lessons, could 
be illustrated or enlivened by some explanation or anecdote, from the libra- 
ry, it would often convert a mechanical routine, into a living exercise. If, 
when the scholars come to the name of Socrates, or Luther, or Howard, 
they could turn to a Biographical Dictionary, and find a summary of the 
lives and deeds of these men, and ascertain their place in chronology, and 
in geography, it would give a sense of reality to the business of the school, 
while, at the same time, it would acquaint them with important facts. And 
so, of ancient or foreign customs and manners, of memorable events, of re- 
markable phenomena in Nature, &c. Pupils, who, in their reading, pass 
by names, references, allusions, without searching, at the lime, for the tacts 
they imply, not only forege valuable information, which they may never 
afterwards acquire, but they contract a habit of being contented with igno- 
rance. Under the influence of such a habit, the ardent desire for know- 
ledge, which Nature kindles in the breast of children, will soon be ex- 
tinguished, and they will come to resemble the irrational creation, which 
passes, without thought or emotion, by objects of the greatest curiosity and 
wonder, 

Again, access to some library seems indispensable, in all schools, where 
any attention is paid to composition. ‘The ability to express ideas in wri- 
ting, with vigor and perspicuity, is now deemed so valuable, that, in many 
places, composition has been added to the list of Common School studies. 
But the earlier exercises of children, in composing, (however it may be with 
the later,) can consist of little more than rendering other men’s thoughts 
in their own language. If the most distinguished authors desire to consult 
books, before they attempt the discussion of great subjects, then, to require 
children to write composition, without supplying them with some resources, 
whence to draw their materials, is absurdly to suppose, not only that they 
are masters of a select and appropriate diction, in which to clothe their 
thoughts and feelings, but, also, that they possess a degree of originality, 
which even the ablest writers do not claim. 

For these, and other reasons, some of the most judicious and successful 
teachers have carried into school any little collection of books, belonging 
to themselves, and have realized great benefit from it. Such collections, 
however, must generally be scanty, and can rarely, if ever, be the most 
appropriate and useful. Besides, such a practice is, at least, liable to mis- 
use. But a well selected library, such as that which is now in a course of 
preparation, under the auspices of the Board ; in which all possible respect 
is paid to the right of private judgment on questions, concerning which, an 
unhappy difference of opinion prevails amongst the best men in the commu- 
nity ;—such a library would avoid all danger, and increase every benefit. 
Every legitimate excitement or encouragement, brought to bear upon our 
children in the schools, not only quickens progress, but diminishes the oc- 


casions for discipline. 
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Finally, from all I have heard and learned, it is my belief, that the Leg- 
islature can do no one thing, which shall be so acceptable to the friends of 
Common School education in Massachusetts, as to devise some plan, by 
which a school library shall be placed in every district school in the State. 
By the accomplishment of an object so permanently useful, they will win 
not only asincere, but a lasting, gratitude. Many of the districts are small. 
and, without some assistance, they may not, for a long time, perhaps never, 
obtain a library by their own means. When we consider, that the average 
number of all the scholars, in all the public schools, is less than fifty {op 
each ; and, also, how many large schools there are in Boston, and other cit- 
ies, and in the central districts of large towns, we shall at once perceive, how 
many small schools there must be. In the majority of instances, the smal! 
schools are in the exterior districts of the towns. They draw but little 
money, because of the small number of scholars which they contain. Hence, 
they have short schools, and seldom give large compensation to teachers, 
The fact, that the schools are small, proves, that the lands of the district 
are not very fertile, and, also, that it is not a place of much trade or busi- 
ness, Otherwise, the population would be denser, and the schools larger, 
Their means, therefore, cannot be very abundant ; and hence, the neces- 
sity for assistance. There is another consideration, which must have great 
weight with all, who desire, as far as is practicable, to furnish equivalents 
for natural disadvantages. The project of libraries for schools has lately 
been so much discussed, and has found such general favor with the public, 
that rich and populous school districts will not long remain without them. 
This class of large and wealthy districts have much the largest schools ; 
they are able to offer more liberal compensation to teachers ; and if, in ad- 
dition to these advantages, they possess libraries also, while the districts 
less favorably circumstanced, in point of wealth and population, are destitute 
of them, the inequality of condition and privileges, already existing, will be 
still further increased. Every wellwisher of his kind will more cordially 
cooperate in measures, which bring forward those who are in the rear, than 
with measures, which carry still further onward those already in advance. 
Poverty ought never to be a bar against the attainment of that degree of 
knowledge, which is necessary, for the intelligent performance of every 
duty in life. 

After the munificent endowment by the State of two of its colleges, and 
many of its academies, it is thought that the time has arrived, when some- 
thing should be done for the broader institution of the schools. Whatever 
claims may be made by the friends of colleges and academies in their behalf, 
they cannot deny, that the Common School is still more important, because, 
on this basis, the welfare of the whole people more immediately rests. When 
the State endowed its first university, and visited it, from time to time, for 
almost two centuries, with substantial proofs of its liberality, it surely did 
not mean to establish a law of primogeniture in its favor, and to disinherit 
the younger members of the family, that is, the Common Schools. It is 
expected, too, by the friends of the schools throughout the State, that those, 
who have received the benefits and enjoyed the honors of a university edu- 
cation, which is claimed to exert a humanizing and liberalizing effect upon 
the mind and character, will not, themselves, refute the claim, by a want of 
liberality towards the only institutions, where the masses can be benefited. 

Amongst all the letters, which I have received on the subject of libraries, 
not one man, in his individual capacity, and but one board of school-com- 
mittee men only, has questioned their desirableness and utility. And the 
reason assigned in the latter case was, that the town, to which the commit- 
tee belonged, already possessed a sufficient number of books, accessible to 
all its inhabitants. The conventions, held in the different counties, have 
approved and recommended the plan, by votes, which, with two exceptions, 
had not a dissenting voice ; and, in neither of the excepted cases, was 
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there more than half a dozen negative votes. Probably, so entire a una- 
nimity would not be found to exist, on any other subject, whatever. 

In view of these facts and considerations, I cannot close this Report, 
without suggesting to the Board the expediency of inviting the special atten- 
tion of the Legislature to this subject, as one, which has an important bear- 
ing upon the welfare of the present age, and a bearing still more important 
upon the welfare of coming generations. 

HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Boston, December 26, 1839. ; 
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[From the Mother’s Magazine.] 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
MATERNAL INFLUENCE, 


The true explanation of Washington’s sterling integrity is to be found, | 
think, in that happy and efficient maternal influence, which, it is well known, 
was exercised upon him, in his earlier days. On the death of his father, 
which occurred when he was ten years old, the charge of his education de- 
volved upon his mother. All accounts concur in the admission, that she was 
an extraordinary woman, possessing not only rare intellectual endowments, 
but those moral qualities, which give elevation, worth, and dignity to the 
soul. These qualities she was particularly desirous to engratt upon the 
heart of a beloved son, and with what success, the history of his life dis- 
plays. 

The particular process, by which she accomplished so happy a design, it 
is not in my power, at this time, to describe ; but a story occurs to my re- 
collection, which may serve to show the adroit and admirable manner in 
which she proceeded, on a certain occasion. 

In the ample pasture belonging to her plantation, was a colt, which, on 
account of his beauty and high promise, she valued very much. Although 
of sutlicient age to be used, it had never been mounted ; no one seemed 
disposed to attempt to break its wild and vicious spirit. One day, George 
proposed to some of his companions to assist him, at a future time, to secure 
the colt, until he could mount, and he would curb his proud spirit. Accord- 
ingly, soon after sunrise, one morning, the youthful band assembled, and, 
having driven the animal into an enclosure, succeeded, with no small difh- 
culty, however, in bridling him. In a moment, George sprung upon his 
back, and the next moment, the surprised, wild, maddening creature bound- 
ed forth into the open field, rearing, running, plunging ; but George, grind- 
ing his teeth, and clinging fast to the bridle and the mane, held his seat 
firinly, as much determined to subdue, as the colt was determined not to be 
subdued. ‘The struggle was mutually desperate ; and, as the companions 
of George looked on, their terror and amazement increased, every passing 
moment, At length, the colt obtained the advantage, and, bounding forward, 
with the speed of an arrow, made a mistep, and, in his fall, broke a blood- 
vessel, and died on the spot. 

George came down, unhurt ; but, when he beheld the gasping of the noble 
animal, and thought of his mother’s regard for it, he was troubled. His 
companions hurried to the spot, and, joining in the regret of George, anx- 
iously inquired, ‘* What will your mother say,—who can tell her :” 

At this moment, they were summoned to breakfast. When seated at the 
table, Mrs. Washington said, *‘ Well, young gentlemen, have you seen 
my fine sorrel colt in your rambles, this morning ?”? The question was nat- 
ural; but what a question it was! No answer was returned; and it was 
repeated, Upon this, George, with a perfect frankness, replied, ‘‘ Mother, 
your sorrel colt is dead.” 

This was followed by an exact account of the whole affair. As the youth- 
ful and agitated narrator passed along, in his story, a flush of displeasure 
was arising upon her cheek ; but it soon passed away, and she kindly and 
calmly said, ‘*‘ While | regret the loss of my favorite, I rejoice in my son, 
who always speaks the truth.” 

I scarcely know in what terms to express my admiration of the woman, 
or of the manner in which she treated this delicate and difficult case. 
George was greatly in fault, and her rebuke was appropriate and commen- 
surate ; he frankly confessed the whole wrong, and she expressed her high 
sense of his regard to truth. That speech, short as it was, I dare say, told 
upon his heart, drew his mother nearer to his bosom, and taught him, more 
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effectually and more lastingly, the importance and value of truth and integri- 
+. than a volume of lecturing would have done. ) 
“It was by such means, that this part of the character of Washington was 
yrmed. Under the tutelage of such a mother, the foundation of a character 
was laid, which was the admiration of the generation that was contemporary 
with him ; which has lost nothing of its glory, to the present time, and will 
lose nothing, as long as his memory shall last. 

Integrity of character! This is what we want in the magistracy of the 
land, in the senate chamber, in the pulpit, in the neighborhood, in the 
family, everywhere. What a world this would be, were every one up- 
right,—a lover of truth, justice, and equity! What a world it is, because 
these things are so seldom found ! 

Here, then, is ample scope for parental toil and watchiulness, for parental 
energy and wisdom. ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,’ was verified in Washington. It may 
be verified in respect to others ; in respect to mothers, those little immor- 
tals whom you now press to your bosoms, and whom you love better than 
your own souls. So train them, that you may send them forth, having on 
the breastplate of truth ; and, in so doing, you may accomplish more good 
for your country, than if you could convert her rocks and her mountains 
into gold. ‘The man of integrity is like the pure and refreshing air of morn, 
on the mountain’s top ; the dishonest mind, like the exhalations of the low 
and pestiferous pool ; the one, invigorating, as the pure and balmy breeze 
of the North ; the other, withering, as the Nubian blast. ‘ 





Sin WaLTER Scort’s ADVICE TO HIS SON Cuarves. ‘I cannot too much 
impress upon your mind, that labor is the condition, which God has imposed 
on us, in every station of life. ‘There is nothing worth having, that can be 
had without it, from the bread which the peasant wins, with the sweat of 
his brow, to the sports by which the rich man must get rid of his ennui. 
The only difference betwixt them is, that the poor man labors to get a din- 
ner to his appetite, the rich man to get an appetite to his dinner. As for 
knowledge, it can no more be planted in the human mind, without labor, 
than a field of wheat can be produced, without the previous use of the 
plough. There is, indeed, this great difference, that chance or circum- 
stances may so cause it, that another shall reap what the farmer sows ; but 
no man can be deprived, whether by accident or misfortune, of the fruits 
of his own studies ; and the liberal and extended acquisitions of knowledge 
which he makes, are all for his own use. Labor, my dear boy, therefore, 
and improve the time. In youth, our steps are light, and our minds are 
ductile, and knowledge is easily laid up. But, if we neglect our Spring, our 
Summers will be useless and contemptible, our harvest will be chaff, and the 
Winter of our old age, unrespected and desolate.”’ 


Again : ‘* Read, my dear Charles, read, and read that which is useful. 
Man differs from birds and beasts, only because he has the means of avail- 
ing himself of the knowledge acquired by his predecessors. The swallow 
builds the same nest which its father and mother built ; and the sparrow 
does not improve by the experience of its parents. The son of the learned 
pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, fit only to make bacon of. It is 
not so with the human race. Our ancestors lodged in caves and wigwams, 
where we construct palaces for the rich, and comfortable dwellings for the 
poor ; and why is this, but because our eye is enabled to look back upon 
the past, to improve upon our ancestors’ improvements, and to avoid their 
errors ? This can only be done, by studying history, and comparing it with 
passing events.”’ 
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SPELLING. 


[The coincidence of the views, expressed in the two subjoined articles 
induces us to publish them together. The readers of the Journal have now 
had a very full discussion, respecting the various modes of teaching orthog- 
raphy. We wish our correspondents would turn their attention to the syb- 
ject of Writing, or Penmanship.—Eb. | 


{For the Common School Journal.] 


Mr. Eprror,—I have been much pleased, in reading an article in a late 
Number of your Journal, on the subject of ‘Spelling.’ The views contained 
therein, on the use of the Reader in the place of a Spelling-book, accord 
with the views of the majority of the School Committee, in this town. We 
have not, therefore, recommended any spelling-book, but have enjoined upon 
the teachers, to hear their scholars spell from their reading lessons, eyery 
day, giving each class a certain portion, say a paragraph, or half a page, 
to look over, carefully, that it may be able to spell every word, long or short, 
The result has equalled our expectation. We think that scholars spell as 
well in those schools, where this course has been wholly adopted and care- 
fully practised, as in the other schools, where the spelling-book retains iis 
place. All the advantages, which have been specified by the writer in your 
Journal, we think have been, in a great degree, realized. 

We have found some difficulty, in introducing this course. Some teach- 
ers, and many parents, have no faith, except in the good old ways of ou 
fathers, and still demand for the children, the privilege of thumbing the spell- 
ing-book. ‘To this objection, founded on prejudice, we say nothing, but 
point to facts. Another objection ts, that a child will not learn to divide the 
words into their proper syllables. Now, this will depend upon the teacher. 
If he pronounces the word distinctly, and requires his pupil to divide the 
word as he spells, and pronounce each syllable, separately, as every teacher 
ought, this objection will not hold. Besides, as words are frequently di- 
vided in his lessons, parts being in different lines, the pupil will learn, by 
sight, how to divide, when necessary, at the endofaline. ‘This is one thing, 
in which many fail. 

There is one difficulty, which we have experienced, and which can be re- 
moved, only by more system in our schools. It is this, scholars frequently 
use Readers too far in advance ; and, consequently, in their reading les- 
sons, meet with words far beyond their comprehension. This, however, 
gives occasion to one great objection to spelling-books. 

Let me sum up the advantages from the use of the Reader, instead of the 
spelling-book. 1. The expense of one book is saved. 2. If the Reader 
is suited to the pupil, he will learn to spell the words in most frequent use, 
by himself. 3. He enlarges his mental vocabulary, as the field of his knowl- 
edge is enlarged ; this is more agreeable and less task-like. 4. He will 
learn to gather from the context the meaning of words, and, consequently, 
he will better recall the words which are stored up in his memory. 5. He 
is thrown more upon his own resources, when he has long and short, easy 
and difficult, words, with various sounds, and different terminations. He 
cannot depend upon his ear, or the arrangement of words, when he is called 
upon to spell. 

Allow me, therefore, to draw the particular attention of your readers to 
that article. O. C. E. 

Northfield, March 19, 1840. 


SPELLING. 


Much has been said, of late, respecting bad spelling, and many reasons 
have been assigned for the same. Now, it is a fact, that we have bad spell- 
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eys, and whether the reason be this or that, I think it would be far better 
for us to correct it, as soon as possible, and spend no more time in tracing 
ttoits origin, It is sufficient, that we are convinced of the evil ; and what 
matters It to us, how we came by this bad habit, if we can only free our- 
selves from it, and prevent others from contracting it ? ° 

| contend, that it is more important for us to begin, immediately, to reform. 
Spelling-books have been laid before us, claiming to be the only sure guide 
«» orthography, until we hardly dare use a spelling-book. But, in order 
-, become correct spellers, 1 do not deem it necessary, that a spelling-book 
e used at all, in the class. I speak from experience, having tried both 
cays. [have used the old-fashioned and the modern spelling-books, where 
viumns after columns have stood, side by side, like the pillars of some 
-sined temple, and have ever found it to be dull business ; a business, in 
‘hich the scholars took no interest. Indeed, words are frequently found in 
‘hese columns, that can be found nowhere else, and the meaning of them is 
yot known to a single scholar. 

Again, many words of common use cannot be found in any of our besf 
spelling-books. 3 
“So far as learning to spell is concerned, I think a book, expressly for 
spelling, is not necessary. But what is necessary ? Firs/, a teacher who 
knows how to spell correctly, and second, good reading books. 

Let the teacher be able to spell correctly, and he will eventually make 
his pupils good spellers. Let him select words, such as are frequently used 
in common conversation, and require his scholars to write them, ona slate ; 
then examine, for himself, and see what words are wrong ; if any, let him 
point out the error, and require another trial. This may take some time ; 
but can any thing be done without time ? After practising some days in this 
way, let him hear his class spell from their reading lesson, selecting words of 
daily use, at first, and requiring each one to define the word he spells ; ifone 
fail of spelling, let the next, in turn, take it, and soon put the same word to 
the same scholar, again. This method is designed for the older scholars, 
For the younger portion of the school, [ would always spell from the read- 
ing lesson. Never allow a scholar to try more than once uponaword ; for, 
if he fail of spelling, the first time, it must be guessing it out, the second ; 
and, in order that every one may understand what he is going to spéll, re- 
quire each one to pronounce the word, before spelling. After having become 
familiar with common words, select more difficult ones, and thus, by degrees, 
we shall make good spellers. By using reading books, we shall have a 
variety of words, and such words, too, as will be of use to us, in after-life. 

How the above method may appear to others, I know not ; but I have 
found it one calculated to learn scholars to spell more readily, than any 


other with which I am acquainted, Zl 


Epucation.—‘‘ You will confer,’ says Epictetus, ‘‘ the greatest benefit on 
your city, not by raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your fellow- 
citizens ; for it is better that souls should live in small habitations, than that 
ignorant men should burrow in great houses.’ 





“Tf half the pains, that are expended in teaching young ladies to play well, 
sing well, and dance well, were employed in teaching them to talk well, men 
would have companions, instead of playthings, and might learn to be do- 
inestic,”’ 

In human nature, there is no struggle that appears more unequal, at first 
sizht, than that of a man without connexions or capital, against the man 


who has both : yet there is no contest, which so constantly terminates ti 


favor of him, who appears to have the disadvantage.— Play fair. 
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TACT AND TALENT. 


Talent is something, but Tact is every thing. ‘Talent is serious, sober 
grave and respectable ; tact is all that, and more too. It is not a seventh 
sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the open eye, the quick ear. 
the judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively touch ; the interpreter of al| 
riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties, the remover of all obstacles, — [t 
is useful in all places, and at all times. It is useful in solitude, for it shows 
a man his way ilo the world: it is useful in society, for it shows him his 
way through the world, ‘Talent is power ; tact is skill. Talent is weight: 
tact is momentum, ‘Talent knows what to do; tact knows how to do it. 
Talent makes a man respectable ; tact will make him respected. Talent is 
wealth ; tact is ready money. For the practical purposes of life, tact car- 
ries it against talent, ten to one. There is no want of dramatic tact, or 
talent ; but they are seldom together ; so we have successful pieces which 
are not respectable, and respectable pieces which are not successful. Take 
them to the bar, and let them shake their learned curls at each other in 
legal rivalry : Talent sees its way clearly ; but tact is first at its journey’s 
end. ‘Talent has many a compliment from the bench ; but tact touches 
fees from attorneys and clients. ‘Talent speaks learnedly and logically ; 
tact, triumphantly. Talent makes the world wonder that it gets on no faster ; 
tact excites astonishment that it gets on so fast. The secret is, it has no 
weight to carry ; it makes no false steps ; it hits the right nail on the head ; 
it loses no time ; it takes all hints, and, by keeping its eye on the weather- 
cock, is ready to take advantage of any wind that blows. 

‘Take them into the church : ‘Palent has always something worth hearing ; 
tact is sure of abundance of hearers. ‘Talent may obtain a living ; tact will 
make one. Talent gets a good name ; tact gets a great one. ‘Talent con- 
ceives ; tact converts. Talent is an honor to the profession ; tact gains 
honor from the profession. 

‘Take them to court : Talent feels its way ; tact makes its way. Talent 
commands ; tact is obeyed. ‘Talent is honored with approbation ; tact is 
blessed with preferment. 

Place them inthe senate : Talent has the ear of the house ; but tact wins 
its heart, and gains its votes. ‘Talent is fit for employment, but tact is fitted 
for it. It has a knack of slipping into place, with a sweet silence and glib- 
ness of movement, as a billiard ball insinuates itself into the pocket. It 
seems to know every thing, without learning any thing. It has served an 
invisible and extemporary apprenticeship. It wants no drilling. It never 
ranks in the awkward squad. It has no left hand, no deaf ear, no blind 
side. It puts on no looks of wondrous wisdom, it has no air of profundity ; 
but plays with the details of place, as dexterously, as a well-taught hand 
flourishes over the keys of the piano-forte. It has all the air of common- 
place, and all the force and power of genius. It can change sides with a 
hey, presto movement, and be at all points of the compass, while talent is 
ponderously and learnedly shifting a single point. Talent calculates clear- 
ly, reasons logically, and utters its oracles with all the weight of justice and 
reason, ‘Tact refutes without contradicting, puzzles the profound without 
profundity, and, without wit, outwits the wise. Set them together on a race 
for popularity, pen in hand, and tact will distance talent by half the course. 
Talent brings to market that which is needed ; tact produces that which is 
wished for. Talent instructs ; tact enlightens. Talent leads where no 
one follows ; tact follows where the humor leads. Talent is pleased that it 
ought to have succeeded ; tact is delighted that it has succceded, ‘Talent 
toils for posterity, which will never repay it ; tact catches the passion of 
the passing hour. Talent builds for eternity ; tact on a short lease, and 
gets good interest. Talent is a fine thing to talk about, and be proud of ; 
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but tact is useful, portable, always alive, always marketable. It is the tal- 
ent of talents, the availableness of resources, the applicability of power, 
the eye of discrimination, the right-hand of intellect.— London Allas. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
[From the Old Colony Memorial.} 


Our ancestors were wise men ; they had an eye to the future ; they saw 
that liberty and equality could not exist, without a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge throughout the whole community ; and, in their feeble and destitute 
situation, founded the best and most admirable means to promote that object, 
—Public Common Schools. They foresaw that, without general informa- 
tion, the best and wisest institutions could not long continue ; they were 
keen observers of human nature ; they could see that children of all classes 
could meet at the public school on common ground, in pursuit of a common 
object, where superior natural gifts, persevering industry, and true merit, 
would receive an impartial and just reward, without regard to family stand- 
ing, or any outward appendages or circumstances ; where minds, of the same 
cast and similar impulses, could form associations, that would be a source 
of unalloyed happiness in afterlife. The necessity and benefits of public 
schools, under judicious supervision, with the improvements which can be 
introduced, are beyond the power of language adequately to describe. 
That these institutions do not, at present, answer the design of our fathers, 
no one will attempt to deny ; and I will attempt to give the reason. As our 
towns increased in wealth and population, in many of them, the most wealthy, 
and others, who best knew the value of a good education, could not rest 
satisfied, to give their children no better education than was afforded by the 
Common Schools. Consequently, private schools, of a higher standard, 
sprung up, which, together with the academies in the several counties, par- 
tially endowed by the State, some forty years ago, embraced nearly all the 
children of what is termed the higher classes, leaving public Common 
Schools for what is called common folks. Now, | would ask, how it was 
possible for these good and noble institutions to flourish, and receive the 
improvements of the age, when nearly the whole of the influential part of 
the community felt no interest and took no part in them. It is reasonable, 
that they should dwindle into mere machines, and be kept in motion merely 
toanswer the law. Is it strange, that we so often hear the remark, that the 
money appropriated for Common Schools is, in many cases, wasted, and, fre- 
quently, worse than wasted ? A plan has recently been published for carry- 
ing out the design of our fathers, by improving these institutions, and rais- 
ing their general character and standard, so that no person shall have cause 
to complain, that the public schools are not good enough for his children. 
The plan above alluded to is Normal Schools, to qualify teachers to know 
how to teach children. 





After the birth of a human being, his early years are obscurely spent in 
the toils or pleasures of childhood. As he grows up, the world receives 
him, when his manhood begins, and he enters into contact with his fellows. 
He is then studied for the first time, and it is imagined that the germ of the 
vices and the virtues of his maturer years is then formed. 

This, if 1 am not mistaken, is a great error. We must begin, higher up. 
We must watch the infant, in his mother’s arms. We must see the first im- 
ages which the external world casts upon the dark mirror of his mind ; the 
first occurrences which he witnesses ; we must hear the first words which 
awaken the sleeping powers of thought, and stand by his earliest efforts, if 
we would understand the prejudices, the habits, and the passions, which 
will rule his life. The entire man is, so to speak, to be seen in the cradle 


ofthe child.—.M. De Tocqueville. 
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